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THE PARMENIDES OF PLATO. 

TF there ever was a problem that justified the proverb, quot 
-^ homines tot sententice, it is the meaning of the Parmenides. 
The literature on the subject is vast, and is based on views not 
only divergent in various degrees but often mutually contra- 
dictory. I take it that the Platonist and the student of philos- 
ophy generally will at least be grateful for a classified survey of 
these interpretations, however he may feel disposed towards the 
new interpretation which I have the temerity to add to the list 
already disconcertingly long. 

To begin with the extremists. There are those who see in 
this dialogue a frank and unreserved attack on the doctrine of 
Ideas, and who accordingly reject the work as spurious, on the 
ground, mainly, that Plato himself could not possibly have 
treated the central thesis of his philosophy in this manner. The 
first of the athetizers was Socher. 1 The other extreme is repre- 
sented by Fouillee, 2 who takes the dialogue throughout as a 
positive argument for Ideas. Fouill6e's position is briefly this : 
In the first discussion Parmenides shows that the union of con- 
traries in the sensible world implies a similar union of contraries 
in the Ideas, and that the difficulties which concern the participa- 
tion of sensible things in Ideas have their solution in the partici- 
pation of Ideas among themselves. Hence the second part takes 
up this point, and demonstrates that whatever hypothesis you 
start with, it always involves the primitive union of contraries, 
the radical union of the one and the many. Thus, whatever 
pair of Ideas you may consider, positive and negative, you will 
always find a mediating term in some third Idea, so that all Ideas, 
even those mutually contradictory, enter into one another and 
are reconciled in the supreme Unity. 3 

To these two extremes should be added Grote's cavalier denial 

1 Ueber Platen's Schriften, 1820. 

2 La philosophic de Platen. 

3 Vol. I, pp. 203, 4. 
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of any consistent meaning at all in Plato {Plato and the Other 
Companions of Sokrates). He regards the theory of Ideas sup- 
ported by Socrates in this dialogue as genuinely Platonic, and 
at the same time regards Parmenides's attack on the theory as 
"most powerful" in itself and as beyond the reach of Plato's 
answer. The whole dialogue has no other purpose than to clear 
the mind of false and hasty assumptions: "It is certainly well 
calculated to produce the effect intended — of hampering, per- 
plexing, and putting to shame, the affirmative rashness of a 
novice in philosophy." 1 

Now these interpretations cannot all be right, and I think it 
would be easy to demonstrate that they are all wrong. As for 
the athetizers, it is sufficient to say that the dialogue bears on 
every page indubitable signs of the master's hand, and to ask 
who else could have written it. This intrinsic evidence is so 
convincing that almost all scholars now accept the work as 
authentic. Moreover, the objections lose their point as soon 
as we have found (as I think we shall find) an interpretation 
which gives the dialogue an important and integral place in the 
whole metaphysical discussion of Plato's later years. On the 
other hand, Fouill6e quite overshoots the mark. Virtually to 
ignore, as he does, the validity of the arguments against Ideas 
is simply to read the book with closed mind. As for the second 
part, even Zeller, from whom he borrowed his Hegelianizing 
method, recognized that the nature of the antinomies here em- 
ployed indicate an absolute gulf between true Being and the 
empirical world of time and space. 2 

Grote maintains his position with his usual cleverness and 
honesty, but I doubt if he has any followers to-day. To hold 
that Plato never attained a philosophical position of his own, 
and that the great bulk of his works contain no positive plan or 
conviction, is to fly in the face of common sense. 

Those who take a middle ground between the extremes of 
Socher and Fouillee are so numerous that it would be intolerably 
tedious to deal with them individually. We can get the same 

1 Vol. II, p. 295. 

2 Die Philosophie der Griechen, Vol. II, i, p. 563. 
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result more commodiously by a rough classification of the points 
which, with negligible shades of difference, are variously com- 
bined in their theories. On one point they pretty well agree: 
they nearly all acknowledge the strength of the Parmenidean 
attack on the position held by Socrates in this dialogue. They 
differ in their methods of avoiding the disagreeable consequences 
of this admission. They all make Parmenides the mouthpiece 
of Plato in this part of the dialogue, but to some of them the 
"young" Socrates is vainly attempting to support an embryonic 
theory of Ideas which Plato had now outgrown, whereas to others 
Socrates is arguing for a theory of Ideas (as entities separate 
from the world of phenomena) which was advanced by enemies 
of Plato, whether frankly as their own or in Plato's name, or was 
erroneously supposed to be Plato's by inconsiderate pupils of 
the Academy. By exploding this false doctrine Plato, either 
directly or inferentially, is enforcing the genuine doctrine of 
Ideas as pure conceptions of the mind or as "the basis of poten- 
tiality," or "scientific laws," or "the methodic foundation of 
experience." 

Now the first difficulty in these explanations is the supposition 
that in a question vital to his whole philosophy Plato would 
have chosen Socrates as the mouthpiece of the doctrine he wished 
to combat. The difficulty is not quite so overwhelming, I 
admit, if we assume that the "young" Socrates is arguing for a 
genuine Platonism now outgrown rather than for a pseudo- 
Platonism. But this assumption throws us into another in- 
surmountable difficulty. No doubt in the course of his growth 
Plato changed somewhat in his attitude towards Ideas; it could 
hardly be otherwise. But there is nothing in his writings to 
indicate such a complete break as must be assumed by this 
explanation of the Parmenides, whereas, on the contrary, there 
are passages in his latest works (e. g., Timceus 28A, Laws 965C) 
which speak strongly for the essential continuity of his philosophy 
in this respect. 

Against those who would see in Socrates the champion of 
pseudo-Platonism, there are two further objections. On the 
one hand, the conceptualist doctrine of Ideas which they regard 
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as genuinely Platonic is clearly embraced (132B) among the 
various explanations set up by Socrates and knocked down by 
Parmenides. On the other hand, in this very dialogue, it is 
shown that the rejection of Ideas as existing apart in a sphere 
above our own involves the rejection also of the divine govern- 
ment and knowledge of the world — a conclusion so abhorrent to 
Plato that he could not have accepted the premise. And I 
hold it demonstrable (though to prove the point would require 
a separate essay) that the whole recent movement to deprive 
Ideas of some sort of independent reality for the imagination 
and to reduce Plato to a scientific rationalist is, on the bare face 
of it, a perversion of the simple facts, for the conscious or un- 
conscious purpose of confirming the tendency of present-day 
thought by the authority of a revered name of the past. 

When they come to the second part of the dialogue these 
mediators take different and contradictory grounds. Some of 
them hold that Parmenides remains the spokesman for Plato 
throughout, and, having exploded the false doctrine of Ideas, 
now demonstrates the true doctrine. To these the same reply 
must be made as was made to Fouillee: this second part of the 
dialogue, unless violently distorted, is, like the first, negative 
from beginning to end, and to discover in it a positive exposition 
of any doctrine is a wanton reading of what is not written. 
Others hold that Plato first uses Parmenides as his own mouth- 
piece to destroy the pseudo-doctrine foisted upon him by the 
Eleatics, and then, in a super-refined spirit of revenge, turns the 
table by making Parmenides exhibit the fallacies of his own 
Eleatic philosophy of the One. This explanation contains, as 
we shall see, a half truth; but it over-reaches itself in taking 
Parmenides now as the exponent of Platonic truth and then as 
the exponent of Eleatic untruth. Plato was subtle enough, in 
all conscience, but he was not quite so disconcertingly double- 
faced as that. And, further, though a minor result of the second 
discussion may be to expose the untenability of the Eleatic unity 
in its absolute, exclusive form, the primary intention and achieve- 
ment of Parmenides will turn out to be of an entirely different 
nature. 
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So much for the interpretations which run counter to common 
sense or to plain statements in the dialogue itself or to the whole 
tenor of Plato's philosophy. A few scholars have partly or 
wholly avoided these errors, and have left explanations which 
are rather inadequate than false. Among these is the author of 
Griechische Denker (3d ed.), with whom, considering his general 
attitude towards Greek philosophy, I find myself rather un- 
willingly yoked. Gomperz thinks that the Parmenides was 
written at a time when Plato's mind was in a state of fermenta- 
tion. Attacks from the Megarians, or new Eleatics, had united 
with his own deepened reflection to disturb him with difficulties 
in regard to the very basis of his metaphysical theory of Ideas. 
He could not at this time answer these difficulties, neither could 
he surrender his whole philosophy. In his zeal for the truth, 
therefore, he brings together all the arguments against Ideas, 
making no discrimination between those that are answerable 
and those that are not. In this way he delivers himself, so to 
speak, and is free to pass on. He piles up all sorts of arguments 
against the metaphysical school from which had proceeded the 
sharpest attacks on the theory of Ideas (II, 437, 8). After the 
Parmenides we see two things: Plato's searching analysis of 
hostile doctrines brings out by way of indirect proof the inevit- 
ability of the doctrine of Ideas, and the trial through which he 
has passed leads him to modify his own principles (p. 440) . 

One thing is thus seen by Gomperz, which ought to be clear to 
any one who reads the dialogue with open mind: the logic against 
Ideas is conducted with relentless rigor, and is not directed 
against a particular form of the doctrine, but against all its forms, 
including conceptualism. (132B: "Perhaps," says Socrates, 
"each of these Ideas is only an act of cognition, and is nowhere 
present except in the mind.") 1 

1 Only in one place does Parmenides leave the position of Socrates unassailed. 
Socrates proposes a simile by which he thinks that possibly the indivisible integrity 
of the Idea may be reconciled with its presence in the multiplicity of objects which 
partake of its nature : ' ' Just as day, being one and the same, is simultaneously present 
in many places yet is separate from itself [i. e., does not lose its integrity by being 
among the events of time], so each Idea might be in all things yet remain one and 
the same." Instead of replying fairly to this argument, Parmenides shifts the com- 
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But another thing is clear. Plato did not for a moment admit 
that this logic, however rigorously conducted, rendered the 
doctrine of Ideas in itself untenable. As we have seen, he con- 
tinued to adhere to the doctrine in his later works, and, more 
than that, this very dialogue contains direct statements of his 
adherence. The strongest of these is in the words of Parmenides 
himself, where, at the close of the discussion which has driven 
Socrates point by point to a complete nonplus, he asks what is 
to be done about philosophy if we surrender our belief in Ideas, or 
whither we shall turn our minds, or, indeed, how we shall be 
able to converse at all (135B). 

Such a passage ought to be sufficient in itself to refute those 
who find in the Parmenides any surrender of the distinctly Pla- 
tonic doctrine of Ideas, but its force and emphasis are doubled 
when we remember that it does not stand alone, but is a repetition 
of, rather a brief reference to, Plato's constant argument against 
the anti-idealists of the Heraclitean and Protagorean school. 
This point is important enough in itself and in its bearing on 
the place of the Parmenides in the whole drift of Plato's meta- 
physical period to warrant us in pausing a moment to consider 
such a passage as the close of the Cratylus. The bulk of this 
dialogue is given up to a series of linguistic puzzles which have 
been one of the bugbears of Platonic students. Many of the 
derivations suggested by Plato are so absurdly extravagant as 
to force the conclusion that he was ridiculing the pretensions of 
certain etymologists of the age; yet others, again, seem to be 
advanced quite soberly by him, and the reader is left with no 
criterion to distinguish between satire and serious exposition. 
This bewildering medley of fun and earnestness is not absent in 
other dialogues; is indeed one of the marks of the Platonic 
method. But whatever Plato's attitude may have been towards 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the current etymological science 

parison to a tent spread over a number of men; in which case not the whole tent 
but only a portion of it should properly be said to be over each man. Did Plato 
himself fail to see that by shifting the simile from time to a material piece of canvas 
he was leaving the real point untouched, or did he perceive the difficulty of deter- 
mining the nature of time itself, whether it has any objective reality, and so shrink 
from a discussion which would have been out of all proportion to the scope of the 
dialogue? 
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of the day, he seems to have felt that the Heraclitean notion of 
the flux was natural to the unreflecting mass of men and was 
deeply imbedded in the elementary substance of language. Any 
seeker for the truth, therefore, must free his mind from the im- 
plications of common speech and train himself to look at things 
as they are. The fact is, says Socrates at the close of his dis- 
cussion with the "young" Cratylus, that those who gave this 
color to language did so, not because our world is a huge per- 
petual flux, but because their own minds were revolving dizzily 
in a sort of whirl, into which they had fallen and are dragging us 
after them. The only escape for us is not to consider individual 
objects which may be good or beautiful, and the like, and which 
appear to us to be continually changing, but to fix our minds on 
Ideas, such as the good itself, the beautiful itself. For how can 
we even give a name to a thing which is now this and now that, 
always altering, and slipping away from us at the very moment 
we are speaking of it? There is no knowledge of such a thing; 
for just when you are going to know it, off it goes into something 
else, so that you have no chance to learn what it is or what 
qualities it has. There isn't any knowledge — nothing to be 
known and no one to know, if all things are in this state of un- 
ceasing flux. Granted the faculty of knowledge in us, then there 
must be something for it to know; then there must be those 
Ideas of goodness itself and beauty itself, and the like, which 
do not belong to the cosmic stream and whirl. It may be hard 
to decide between the truth of these Ideas and what the Hera- 
cliteans and Protagoreans and all the rest of them believe, but 
certainly he is a pretty poor creature who will permit the life 
of his soul to be determined by the mere implications of common 
speech, and will ignorantly assert that there is nothing sound in 
the universe but that the whole thing is a sort of leaky vessel 
continually at drip. How would he differ from a man who was 
suffering from a rheum, and was convinced accordingly that the 
whole world was in a state of rheumy Auction? You at least, 
Cratylus, are still young, and ought not to accept these current 
theories out of hand, but should investigate them bravely and 
honestly (439C ff). 
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Now there can be no doubt that the brief exhortation to the 
"young" Socrates was written in the same tone and to the same 
general end as that to the "young" Cratylus. The interpreta- 
tion of the Parmenides thus depends on the solution of this crux: 
we have the whole doctrine of Ideas subjected to a process of 
destructive logic to which Plato makes no direct answer either 
here or anywhere else in his writings, and by the side of this we 
have an unwavering statement of the reality and vital importance 
of Ideas. Given this dilemma, the only way of escape would 
seem to be through holding that Ideas do not come to us by a 
process of metaphysical logic, but by means of some direct 
experience independent of such logic, and that the method of 
reasoning employed against them by Parmenides, while perfectly 
sound in itself, is all in vacuo, so to speak, and has no bearing 
upon their existence or non-existence. No other interpretation 
would appear to be tenable, and as a matter of fact the second, 
and larger, part of the dialogue is directed to exhibiting the 
limitations, and the usefulness within these limitations, of what 
I have called the process of metaphysical logic. To understand 
this point we must look a little more closely into the antecedents 
and structure of the dialogue. 

Parmenides, the principal speaker of the dialogue which bears 
his name, was the pre-Socratic philosopher from whom more 
than from any other, unless it be Pythagoras, Plato's thoughts 
received their color. His name sounded to Plato out of antiquity 
with peculiar authority, and even when disagreeing from him 
the younger man could not forget his veneration. Against all 
the other philosophers, from Homer down, who had seen in the 
world only the play of flux and perpetual mutation, Parmenides 
stood forth in lonely grandeur, a man, in the Homeric phrase, 
"reverend and dreadful," a sage able to impress Socrates with 
"the noble depth of his mind" (Thecetetus 183E). In Elea of 
Magna Graecia he had set up a school in direct opposition — so 
it seemed at least to Plato and the later men — to that of Hera- 
clitus. In his cosmic poem he represents himself as carried by 
the Sun-maidens up to the Gate of Night and Day, which is 
opened to him by the Goddess Dike (Right, Justice), and there 
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in the realm of heavenly light he is instructed in the difference 
between truth and deceptive opinion. The whole vision was 
to be taken over by Plato in the Republic when searching for 
the nature of justice, and worked up into his sublime comparison 
of the supreme good in the moral sphere with the light-giving 
sun in the physical sky. And the truth as Parmenides saw it 
was one aspect, incomplete and therefore partly false, of what 
Plato was to hold. Our opinion of the world of change and 
appearance is a mere deception ; rather, such a world is not, for 
the reality of being is the reality of thought, or knowledge, one 
and indivisible, without beginning or end, without growth or 
decay, finite in itself and with nothing beyond it, with no color 
or motion or quality of perception. The universe of Parmenides 
was the pantheism of his predecessor Xenophanes, but as an 
intuitive philosopher would express it instead of a religious 
dreamer. 

Now it was inevitable that this one-sided perception, or intui- 
tion of the unity underlying all things should have been met 
with ridicule on the part of those who could see nothing but the 
world of flux, and it became necessary for the Eleatic pupils of 
Parmenides to support their master by means of whatever logical 
instrument they could lay hands on. The shrewdest of these 
defenders was Zeno, who sought to discomfit the enemy by 
bringing confusion into their own camp. The Heracliteans had 
undertaken to dispose of the Eleatic unity by showing the 
absurdity of a theory which, by its maintenance of indivisibility, 
involved the denial of our common perceptions of motion and 
change, and which, by its demand of absolute uniformity, in- 
volved the denial of all qualities to things, thus reducing the mind 
to a state of complete negation. Zeno did not, indeed could not, 
answer these criticisms directly, but he did undertake to 
strengthen the Parmenidean position by setting forth the equal 
absurdities that followed if we rejected unity and made multi- 
plicity the essence of all things. One of his arguments was the 
famous riddle of Achilles and the tortoise. Suppose Achilles, 
who runs ten times faster than the tortoise, tries to catch a 
tortoise that has a start of ten feet. By the time he has traversed 
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these ten feet, the tortoise will be one foot in advance. When 
he has traversed this foot, the tortoise will be a tenth of a foot 
in advance; and so on ad infinitum. That is to say, on the 
assumption that time and space are divisible this division will 
proceed without end, and Achilles can never overtake the tortoise; 
which is absurd on the face of it. Another argument of Zeno's 
turned on the contradictions that must arise from the ascription 
of qualities to things. For instance, if you say that A is like B, 
this will imply that A is unlike something else, so that you are 
driven to the paradox of holding that A is at the same time like 
and unlike; which, again, is absurd. 

All this, of course, might be waved aside as an amusing play of 
logomachy, but in fact it introduced a real evil into the life of a 
people who were already prone by nature to lose themselves in 
linguistic subtleties and to prize sheer cleverness above simple 
veracity. Instead of throwing up the whole game the Hera- 
cliteans answered Zeno in kind, while on the other hand the 
Megarian school of Euclides took up the cudgels for the Eleatics 
and carried their logic to the extreme of fatuity. Hence arose 
that art of eristic which threatened for a while to reduce the 
whole of Greek philosophy to a vain babble of contentious words. 
The very essence of eristic, it will be seen, lies in the unbridled 
use of reason, or logic, without regard for, or in flat contradiction 
to, the facts of experience and intuition. Reason in itself is the 
faculty of combining and dividing (avvaywyij and faaipeais). 
When properly employed it restricts itself to following the per- 
ception of actual similarities and differences; it becomes eristic 
when it disregards these facts and attempts by its own naked 
force to build up a theory of the world as an abstract unity or 
an abstract multiplicity. By the time of Plato's maturity these 
successors of the sophists were expending their strength in ever 
vainer and more perplexing enigmas, while of the sincere aspira- 
tion after the truth it might be said, " Naked and poor thou 
goest, Philosophy!" The wrangle had spread until it embraced 
Plato's own doctrine of Ideas, which hitherto he had held rather 
as a matter of intuition and as an unquestioned necessity of the 
imagination than as a reasoned conviction, and was forcing 
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him in self-defence into what may be called his metaphysical 
period. 

One of his aims at this time, perhaps his chief aim, was to 
expose the vanity of the new form of sophistry — for it was at 
bottom precisely the same spirit as that which he had opposed 
in his earlier dialogues, but disguised now in the sober garb of 
metaphysics — and in its place to establish the true dialectic, 
that is to say, the generalizing ascent of the reason without losing 
from sight, indeed, by using as its firm stepping-stones, those 
innate perceptions of moral and aesthetic consequences which he 
had hypostatized as Ideas. Already, in the Republic (454A), 
he had expressed his scorn of those who, in their inability to 
distinguish Ideas, gave themselves up to the pursuit of verbal 
oppositions, thinking they were practising dialectic, or true 
philosophic discourse, when in fact they were indulging in mere 
eristic. In his systematic exposition of this evil, the first task 
would be to bring into the light the lurking absurdities of the 
Heraclitean metaphysic of the flux; this he had done in the 
Cratylus, Euthydemus, and Thecetetus, with a drastic power in com- 
parison with which the-campaign of Zeno and the other Eleatics 
was mere child's play. Now, in the Parmenides, he would 
employ the same weapon, only with greater respect for the persons 
concerned, against the Eleatics and Megarians, and at the same 
time would investigate the validity and scope of the whole 
metaphysical, eristic method. 

For this purpose he took advantage of the occasion when the 
aged Parmenides had visited Athens with his pupil Zeno, and 
had there met and talked with Socrates, then a "very young 
man." There are, I know, difficulties in the way of accepting 
this meeting as historical, but Plato mentions it so often, in 
other dialogues besides the Parmenides, and in such a manner, 
that we are almost bound to regard it not only as an actual fact, 
but as one to which Socrates was fond of alluding. That, how- 
ever, is unessential. Whether as a fact or fiction, we are told 
in the Parmenides that Zeno has been reading those treatises of 
his in which, as I have said, he undertook to support the Par- 
menidean unity by showing that the multiplicity assumed in its 
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place by the Heracliteans led to even greater paradoxes. 
Socrates listens attentively, grasps the point of the argument, 
but has a modest question to ask. I see, he says, that material 
phenomena are at the same time both one and many; for instance 
I, as I stand here, am one if I am taken as a separate integral 
member of this group of men, but I am many if you consider me 
as composed of parts, right and left, upper and lower. I can 
understand how your logic by laying hold of these contraries will 
reduce our reason to a paradoxical impasse. That seems easy 
enough if you start with material phenomena. But I should 
like to hear how you would apply this process to Ideas. What, 
exclaims Parmenides, with concealed pleasure, wishing to bring 
out his clever young questioner, do you believe in these Ideas as 
real things having an existence apart from phenomena? Where- 
upon follows the famous attack on the doctrine, which turns on 
the difficulty of comprehending how an Idea can be immanent 
in the many particular phenomena which bear its name without 
losing its integral unity, or how phenomena can participate in 
the Idea without foregoing their character of changing multi- 
plicity. Socrates is completely blocked in all his efforts to 
explain away this difficulty — indeed neither Plato nor anyone else 
has ever found a positive solution of the paradox — and is ready 
to throw up his position as untenable; when Parmenides checks 
him. No, says the old warrior, you cannot do that, for without 
Ideas you are confronted by a still more disastrous nonplus; 
unless these generalizations of the mind correspond to things in 
some way really existent there can be no philosophy, no knowl- 
edge, no meaning at all in conversation. You yourself have 
declared that the logic of Zeno did not touch the simple fact of 
experience which presents phenomena to us as at the same time 
both one and many, and you need only carry the method out 
to its legitimate end to discover that it will leave you in possession 
also of your intuitive belief in the parallel existence of Ideas and 
phenomena. Then, after some hesitation, Parmenides is per- 
suaded to give an illustration of this self-denying use of eristic. 
Now it should be observed here that this interpretation of the 
first part of the dialogue — in itself the only one which does not 
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do violence to the plain sense of the text — avoids the absurdity 
of supposing that Plato would have selected Socrates for the 
spokesman of a theory he meant to denounce. To represent 
Socrates, when "very young," as not yet competent to maintain 
his position with the full mastery of dialectic is quite another 
matter, and is in perfect conformity with Plato's own transition, 
not from one philosophy to another, but from what may be 
called his purely intuitional period to the years of metaphysical 
examination into his creed. 1 

As for Parmenides's eristical exhibition, which forms the second 
part of the dialogue, it is just one of the terrible things of 
philosophy; nobody need be surprised that students have found 
in it what they brought to it in their own minds. Heaven 
forbid that I should ask my reader "to swim through such and 
so great a sea of words." But without a glance at the main 
points of the discussion we cannot assure ourselves of the general 
purport of this dialogue or understand the drift of the dialogues 
that follow. 

Parmenides, then, condescends to submit his own doctrine of 
the One as a corpus vile to be tried out by this eristical method. 
He will first take the statement that the One is and trace the 
consequences, and will afterwards deal in the same way with the 
contrary statement that the One is not. The argument thus 
drags its awful length through these eight hypotheses (I alter 
their order as noted) : 

A (This stands first in the dialogue): The One is posited as 
absolute and indivisible. It follows from this hypothesis that 
the One is devoid of all qualities, incapable of being known or in 
any way considered or named or uttered. 

B (Second in the dialogue) : But by the very hypothesis that 
the One is we attribute being to it. Thus the One is presented 
as a duality of unity and being; this duality is subject to further 

1 Burnet's view that in all the early dialogues, through and including the Re- 
public, Plato was merely as a dramatist reproducing the philosophy of Socrates 
without any admixture of his own thought, and that in the Parmenides he marks 
his break with the Socratic doctrine of Ideas, must be disregarded as fantastic and 
incredible. 
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division, and the One becomes endlessly divisible and possessed 
of infinite qualities. But to say that it possesses every possible 
pair of contrary qualities is the same as to say that it has no qual- 
ities; and we are reduced to a similar impasse. 

Now let us consider the consequences of this hypothesis for the 
Many (tA &AXa, i. e., the Others, all things conceivable besides 
the One). 

C (Fourth in the dialogue) : If the Many are taken as having 
no participation in the One, i. e., as absolute multiplicity, it 
follows that, like the One of A, they will have no qualities at all, 
and are utterly inconceivable. 

D (Third in the dialogue) : If the Many participate in the One, 
then, like the One of B, they will have all contrary qualities, 
which is equally repugnant to reason. 

So far we have been arguing on the supposition that the One is ; 
now let us take the contrary supposition that the One is not. 

E (Sixth in the dialogue): If the One is not, regarded abso- 
lutely, we get the same total negation as in A. 

F (Fifth in the dialogue) : But by the very hypothesis that the 
One is not we associate being with it. To say that the One is 
not is a different thing from saying that the Not-One is not, and 
in this way altereity, the property of difference, is brought into 
the Not-One, and it becomes possessed, corresponding to hypothe- 
sis B, with all different qualities. 

(This, it should be noted, is in metaphysical form the old thesis 
which Plato had wrestled with in earlier dialogues and was to 
discuss at length in the Sophist, that there is no such thing as a 
false statement, for the reason that it is impossible to speak 
what is not.) 

G (Eighth in the dialogue) : If we take the One as not being 
absolutely, it follows that the Many will have no qualities at all 
and there is nothing. 

H (Seventh in the dialogue) : If the One is not but the Many 
are, it follows that, by seeming to be composed of units, the 
Many will have all contrary qualities. 
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Now, there are two ways of looking at these hypotheses. 
According to most of the interpreters, one set (A, C, E, G) is 
meant to show the impossibility of positing an absolute One 
apart from the Many, whereas another set (B, D, F, H) demon- 
strates the reconciliation of the One and the Many. Thus 
hypothesis A leads to a total negation, whereas hypothesis B, 
by reconciling the One and the Many, leads to the possibility of 
predication and corresponds with actual experience. The whole 
argument, in a word, is a continuation of the assault on the 
doctrine of Ideas as entities of real existence apart from phe- 
nomena (xwp«rTa), and a proof that, by some theory of con- 
ceptualism or the like, they are in and of the Many. 

The other way of interpretating the argument is to accept all 
the hypotheses as resulting equally in an impasse, since it is just 
as absurd to say that a thesis leads to the simultaneous possession 
of all contrary qualities as to say that it leads to the total negation 
of qualities. And this in my judgment, as my wording of the 
summaries above will have made evident, is the only interpreta- 
tion the language of Plato will bear. Of course, if you care to do 
violence to the text, you may get any meaning out of it you 
choose; and that capable scholars are not above using violence 
can be shown from a shining example. After deducing from the 
second hypothesis the possibility of attributing all qualities to 
the One, Plato adds a corollary in which, by a subtle analysis 
of the time element, he shows how this is the same as saying 
that the One would have no qualities. Very good. But how 
does Burnet in his summary of the hypotheses deal with this 
double-edged argument? He states the conclusion of the 
hypothesis proper thus: 

" Therefore One partakes of past, present, and future; it was, 
it is, it will be; it has become, is becoming, and will become. It 
can be the object of knowledge, judgment, and sensation; it 
can be named and spoken of " (Greek Philosophy, Part I, p. 268). 

That is as close to the Greek as need be; but turn now to 
his statement of the conclusion of the corollary: 

"It is the instantaneous which makes all changes from one 
opposite to another possible, and it is in the instant of change 
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that what changes has neither the one nor the other of its opposite 
qualities" {Ibid.). 

Compare this with the Greek, which is literally as follows : 

" By the same token it [the One], passing from one to many 
and from many to one, is neither one nor many, is neither divided 
nor combined. And, passing from like to unlike and from unlike 
to like, it is neither like nor unlike, neither made like nor made 
unlike; and, passing from small to large and to equal and to the 
opposites, it would be neither small nor large nor equal, neither 
increased nor diminished nor made equal." 

Now, is it too much to say that, by transposing this statement 
from its negative to a positive form, Burnet has come pretty 
close to betraying his author? The case is still worse with a 
critic like Natorp, who out of an argument ending thus in com- 
plete negation draws a positive meaning such as this: 

" By the instrumentality of continuity, to speak briefly, the 
way is prepared for a reconciliation between the absolute position 
(the thesis) and the relative (the antithesis). The possibility 
is opened for the passage of the absolute position into relativity, 
that is to say, for the passage of the Idea, first conceived as pure 
thought, the a priori, into experience, which signifies the realm of 
relativity. The first foundation is laid for the possibility of 
experience as methodically assured knowledge " (Platos Ideenlehre, 
p. 256). 

There is not a hint of all this in Plato; it is Kant or Hegel or 
Natorp. The conclusions of the second hypothesis and of its 
corollary ought to be enough in themselves to show that no such 
inference can be drawn. But to clinch the fact, the whole dia- 
logue ends sharply with this formidable summary: "Thus, it 
seems, whether One is or is not, both it and the Many, regarded 
both in themselves and in relation to each other, all in every 
way both are and are not, both have appearance and have not." 
How a scholar can have this consummation before his eyes and 
yet fail to see that all the eight hypotheses must be taken without 
distinction as reductions to the absurd, is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

Certain owlish persons who are aware of this consequence 
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have worried themselves over the method by which it was 
obtained. It is full of fallacies and false reasoning, exclaims 
Apelt ("wahres Arsenal von Erschleichungen und Sophismen," 
Beitrage, p. 32), and will waive the whole thing as a piece of youth- 
ful indiscretion. Fallacies, quotha! It is indeed an arsenal of 
fallacies; rather, it is the fundamental fallacy of metaphysics 
from the beginning until now, stripped of its garb of irrelevant 
truths and laid bare to the gaze of any who will see. For I take 
it that any metaphysic which attempts to give an account of the 
ultimate nature of things, the rerum natura, by the process of 
pure reason will impale itself on one or the other horn of this 
dilemma : either it will cling honestly to the absolute One or the 
absolute Many, and so move about in the void, with no content 
of meaning; or it will surreptitiously merge the absolute One 
with the concrete or the absolute Many with the concrete, and 
so fall into a dishonest mixture, or 'reconciliation,' of contraries. 
This is not the place to support such a charge by detailed illus- 
trations, but I think it would not be hard to show how perfectly 
the error of Spinoza's system is exposed by Plato's second 
hypothesis (B). Compare with the working out of that hypothe- 
sis Spinoza's effort to deduce all the contrary qualities of phe- 
nomenal existence from the absolute One, as stated in his Ethics 
(II, Praef.): "Transeo iam ad ea explicanda, quae ex Dei sive 
entis seterni et infiniti essentia necessario debuerunt sequi: non 
quidem omnia (infinita enim infinitis modis ex ipsa debere sequi)." 
In like manner the scientific conception of a 'block universe,' 
as an absolute closed system, falls under the third hypothesis 
(D), or, in the Spencerian form of the Unknowable and the 
Knowable, under the fourth hypothesis (C) . On the other side, 
the various forms of Pragmatism, all the systems that accept 
only the absolute flux, including the much-bruited metaphysic 
of M. Bergson, will come within the scope of one or another of 
the four hypotheses that assume the One as not being. 

I would not insist on this modern application; but at least I 
do not see how the second part of the dialogue can be understood 
otherwise than as an endeavor to deal in such a manner with 
the metaphysic, or eristic, which had sprung up by the side of 
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true philosophy in Plato's own day. And the results obtained 
are of a double nature. The first four of the hypotheses discover 
the embarrassment into which those of the Megarian school were 
driven who, in fanatical opposition to Platonic Ideas and the 
Heraclitean flux, ran to an uncompromising idealism of the One, 
as the exclusive reality. I do not believe that Plato meant to 
direct his argument against the Parmenidean unity itself (Cf. 
128A); that unity, as the Idea of the Good, was so deeply 
imbedded in his own teleological philosophy that it is impossible 
to think of him as trying to eradicate it. Rather, his aim must 
have been to tear away from this unity the scaffolding which 
had been raised about it by the later Eleatics and Megarians, 
and so to leave it in the form of an obscure intuition, such as it 
appeared to Parmenides himself, untouched by the rationalism 
which would petrify it into a logical negation of experience. 
Even so, it is notable that Plato treats this error with a certain 
respect; at least his exposition is conducted without any ad- 
mixture of that contemptuous buffoonery which he had employed 
in the Euthydemus, when 'dusting the jackets' of the two shame- 
less Protagoreans. He was himself a spiritual child of the 
ancient sage, and thought it almost an act of parricide to lay 
hands on "father Parmenides" (Sophist 241 D). In this way we 
can understand the propriety of making Parmenides the instru- 
ment of attack on his Megarian successors. 

But this freeing of the Parmenidean unity from its eristical 
supergrowth was by the way, so to speak; the main intention 
was to bring relief to Plato's own doctrine of Ideas. At the 
conclusion of the first part of the dialogue we found ourselves 
confronted by this dilemma: one by one the arguments set up 
to explain the relation between Ideas and phenomena had been 
knocked down, yet it was declared impossible to surrender 
Ideas. The situation was very much like that taken by Dr. 
Johnson (the great Socratic of the modern world) in regard to a 
question of equal ethical importance: "All theory is against the 
freedom of the will, all experience for it." By demonstrating 
that the eristical method led to the same absurdity (and so 
destroyed itself) whether we posited the One as existing or as not 
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existing, Parmenides would intimate to his young friend that to 
guard himself against a rationalism which brought out the con- 
tradictions involved in positing the existence of Ideas he should 
have retorted by forcing his antagonist to admit the contradic- 
tions involved in positing the non-existence of Ideas. Thus he 
would have made himself free to accept the reality of Ideas as a 
necessity of inner experience, just as he had seen that the double 
eristic of Zeno and the Heracliteans left him free to accept the 
reality of phenomena as known to perception. 

This interpretation of the Parmenides, I submit, avoids the 
violences to the text to which other interpretations are bound 
to have recourse. It justifies the choice of speakers, and does 
away with the arbitrary assumption of a radical break in Plato's 
philosophy. It has also the advantage of finding a single purpose 
running through the two parts of the discussion, and of establish- 
ing an integral relation between this dialogue and the others in 
which Plato turned his attention from the sophistry of rhetoric 
to the sophistry of metaphysic. 

If any further confirmation of this thesis is needed, it may be 
found in the natural interpretation of a much-disputed passage 
of the dialogue which is commonly, and rightly, I think, regarded 
as supplementary to the Parmenides. In the central part of 
the Sophist, Plato considers in turn three classes of philosophers. 
First, by an argument essentially the same as that employed in 
the Parmenides, he reduces the Eleatics and Megarians to con- 
fusion (242C ff). He next deals with the opposite school, not 
the mere Heracliteans in this case, but the gross materialists 
who cling to brute sensations and wage war upon the idealists of 
all colors, a veritable gigantomachia (246A). These, or their 
kindred at least, he had already made the subject of biting 
ridicule; now he is content with what is really little more than 
a reference to the proofs he has elsewhere given at length- 
They will admit that there is a soul, or life-giving principle in us ; 
that there is a difference between the just and the unjust soul; 
that this difference is due to the possession and presence of 
justice or its contrary in the soul, and that, therefore, justice 
itself exists as an invisible, impalpable entity — that is to say, 
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as an Idea (247B). After dismissing these two opposed sects, he 
turns to the "friends of Ideas" (248 A); and here the inter- 
preters run amuck. Campbell, in his note, thus states the various 
positions held: 

" Four possible suppositions remain, if we believe the dialogues 
to be the work of Plato. The 'friends of forms' are either (1) 
Megarians (since Schleiermacher this has been the most general 
impression); or (2) Plato himself at an earlier stage; or (3) 
Platonists who have imperfectly understood Plato. The fourth 
hypothesis combines (2) and (3)." 

Now, in the name of conscience, why should not an un- 
sophisticated reader take these friends of forms, or Ideas, to be 
just Plato and his true followers, without any beating about the 
bush? In the first place, as we have seen above, Plato, in his 
contention against the materialists, assumes the existence of 
Ideas in precisely the manner (2|a ko.1 Trapovalq.) of his early 
dialogues. The Sophist, therefore, can scarcely contain a re- 
jection of Ideas, or any radical change in the way of regarding 
them. What follows? Plato subjects these idealists to the 
antinomies of reason, thus (I borrow Campbell's own summary) : 

" Perfect Being [the realm of Ideas] cannot be in a state of mere 
negative repose, a sacred form without thought, or life, or soul, 
or motion. . . . But, on the other hand, thought is equally 
impossible without a principle of permanence and rest. Hence 
the philosopher, with whom thought is the highest being, can 
listen wholly neither to the advocates of rest nor of motion, but 
must say with the children, that 'both are best,' when he is 
defining the nature of Being." 

We have, then, in this section of the Sophist an exact repetition 
in brief of the method of the Parmenides, applied now directly to 
the doctrine of Ideas. And note that the conclusion is in no 
sense of the word a ' reconciliation ' of rest and motion, the One 
and the Many, nor is it in any sense a determination of the rela- 
tionship of Ideas to phenomena, but a sheer statement that Ideas 
are and that in some unknown way they are connected with 
the realm of multiplicity and change. 

The result of the Parmenides and the Sophist (the part of it 
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here considered) might be expressed as a laborious demonstration 
of two theses which Plato took over from his master and which 
are woven all through his philosophy. The first of these is the 
scepticism of Socrates, acknowledged so frankly in the Apology 
where he rests his claim to superior wisdom on the sole fact that 
he was aware of his ignorance, whereas other men thought they 
knew what they did not know. In the Sophist we are told that 
the absence of this scepticism, the state of thinking we know 
when we do not know, is the cause of falsehood in the mind 
(229C) and the source of ugliness in the soul (228D), for which 
the right purgation is just the process of dragging into the light 
the antinomies of reason and thus forcing the soul to confess its 
ignorance (230B). 

The other Socratic thesis is what may be called his spiritual 
affirmation, that ringing asseveration of the Apology — "To do 
wrong or to disobey our superior, this I do know to be an evil 
and shameful thing!" — which in various forms sounds so often 
through the early dialogues. Nor is there any real hostility 
between this scepticism and this affirmation, but rather one is 
the complement of the other. It is on the very basis of scepti- 
cism that Socrates declares his resolution to suffer even death, 
if need be, for the sake of what he knows to be his duty. "For 
the fear of death," he said, "is only another form of appearing 
wise when we are foolish and of seeming to know what we do 
not know." 

The destruction of eristic in the Parmenides and the unwavering 
affirmation of the reality of moral Ideas is Plato's philosophical 
justification of his master's life and faith. 

But candor forbids us to stop here. Though this is the sig- 
nificant outcome of Plato's later thought, it is clear also that he 
never quite freed his mind of the hope of attaining to some 
positive dialectical proof for those Ideas whose existence 
could only not be disproved by the false conclusions of eristic, 
some rational explanation of the inherence of Ideas in phenomena 
which he was obliged to assume by the necessity of experience. 
Such a proof, if it could be found, would have succeeded in raising 
the third of the Socratic theses — the identification of knowledge 
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and virtue — into a philosophical reconciliation of the other 
two theses, which, as they stood, seemed to be irrational com- 
plements the one of the other. There are tentative efforts to 
create this positive metaphysic in the Sophist and the Philebus, 
but it should appear that the full working out of the plan was 
left for the projected dialogue on the Philosopher (Cf. Sophist 
253C). The absence of that dialogue from the Platonic canon 
means, I conjecture, simply this, that Plato became conscious 
of his inability to achieve what, indeed, no philosopher has 
ever achieved; since it lies beyond the scope of the human 
intelligence. 

Paul E. More. 

Princeton, N. J. 



